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X.—LOVE FAYNED AND UNFAYNED AND THE 
ENGLISH ANABAPTISTS 

The discovery by Mr. Arundell Esdaile of the fragmen- 
tary morality Love Fayned and Unfayned ^ has contribu- 
ted to the history of English drama a document of peculiar 
interest. The play can, I believe, lay claim to unique 
significance as reflecting a phase of religious controversy 
otherwise imrepresented in the drama. Although the frag- 
mentary character of the material renders analysis diffi- 
cult, the 243 extant lines contain evidence on the basis of 
which the play may be characterized as an allegorical de- 
fense of the sect of Anabaptists. It seems further to re- 
flect, in one aspect, the influence of a group with which 
the Anabaptists had certain affinities, — the Family of 
Love. 

The fragment has been preserved on the guard-leaves of 
an old volume, the Sermones Disxipuli of Johannes He- 
rolt.^ The handwriting, according to Sir F. F. Warner, 
belongs to the early years of the seventeenth century. As 
is noted in the foreword to the edition, the manuscript has 
the appearance of a first draft of an original composition 
rather than a copy, since the alterations made by the 
scribe are such as suggest the hand of the author rather 
than that of a copyist.* Moreover, the blank pages of an 

'Published by the Malone Society, Gollections, I, i (1909), pp. 
16-25. 

' A collection of discourses " de tempore et de Sanctis " ; the copy 
in which the play is preserved belongs to the edition of 1492 ( Strass- 
burg). It is in the possession of the British Museum (editor's 
foreword, p. 16) . 

•Typical examples of such alterations are the substitution in the 
first line of fire, which rhymes with desire in v. 2, for flame, which 
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268 E. BEATBICE DAW 

old book would serve more naturally as a surface for scrib- 
bling a first draft than as a means of conserving a piece 
of literature that someone valued enough to wish to copy. 
Nothing in the content of the play is at variance with the 
conclusion that the date of the manuscript represents the 
period of composition. Love Fayned and Unfayned may 
then be regarded, at least provisionally, as belonging to 
the first decades of the seventeenth century. 

With respect to the type of plot, the play belongs in the 
Conflict of Vices and Virtites group.* The neutral charac- 
ter, Feloship, is wrought upon successively by the forces 
of good. Love Unfayned and Familiaritie, and those of 
evil, Love Fayned and Falshode. Feloship is found, at 
the point at which the extant portion of the play begins, 
longing to meet with one whom he calls " my hertes 
desyre." Familiaritie assures him that he will find a guide 
in Love Unfayned, who enters forthwith. In answer to 
Feloship's request for aid " against my deadlie foe," Love 
Unfayned agrees to direct him, and utters a long discourse 
on his own nature and qualities, based on various passages 
in the New Testament.® Feloship promises to follow Love 

has been written and struck out; and the substitution of celestiall, 
in V. 124, for heavenl (sic), which has also been written and crossed 
out. It is impossible to determine from the condition of the MS. 
whether we have to do with a composition originally incomplete, 
or a fragmentary text; the volume has been rebound, and has lost 
its original end-papers and fly-leaves (editor's foreword, p. 16). 

*I make use of the convenient terminology of Mr. K. L. Eamsay, 
ed. Skelton, Magnyfycence, EETS, Ext. Ser., vol. xcvm, Introd., 
p. cxlviii. 

' This speech and others of Love Unfayned are very much in the 
vein of the text-besprinkled utterances of some of the characters in 
Lusty Juventus; cf. the speeches of Good Counsel (Hazlitt-Dodsley, 
Old Plays, 1874, vol. n, pp. 49-50 and 93) and the speech of Knowl- 
edge {Hid., p. 55). An even closer parallel is offered by the dis- 
courses of Chary tie in King Darius (Brandl, Quellen des weltUehen 
Dramas in England vor Shakespeare, Strassburg, 1898, pp. 363-366). 
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Unf ayned and Familiaritie ; and the three depart together, 
piously rejoicing. At this point Falshode enters, and, 
addressing the audience, proceeds to sing the praises of 
his own cleverness, and the advantages accruing to those 
who follow in his footsteps. Suddenly catching himself 
up with "What, do I prate here?" he states that he has 
come to speak with Feloship, who has apparently failed 
to keep the tryst. Discomfited by the disappointment,® 
he is consoled by the assurances of Love Fayned, who en- 
ters opportunely, that they will win Feloship back into 
their power. Feloship arrives at this point praising God 
for having brought him to his present virtuous state. Fals- 
hode and Love Fayned make a combined attack upon his 
resolution, asserting that Familiaritie and Love TJnfayned 
are crafty hypocrites, whose only motive in seeking for 
his company is to get possession of his goods. Feloship, 
completely won over, expresses his gratitude to them for 

'The situation which represents the Vice as chagrined by the 
failure of another character to keep an appointment with him occurs 
also in Lusty Juvenilis and King Darius. The opening lines of 
Falshode's first speech are in fact a fairly close parallel to the fol- 
lowing speech of Iniquitie, in King Darius: — 

How now, my masters, how goeth the world now ? 
I came gladly to talk with you. 
But softe, is there nobody here? 
Truly, I do not lyke this geare. 

(Brandl, op. oit., p. 362) 

The same device is used in Lusty Juventus, where Fellowship (in 
this case a bad character) says: — 

I marvel greatly where Friendship is. 

He promised to meet me here ere this time. 

I beshrew his heart that his promise doth miss. 

(Hazlitt-Dodsley, vol. il, p. 79) 

It seems not unlikely that the author of Love Fayned and Unfayned 
was acquainted with these two plays; he is at least proved to have 
been familiar with the comic conventions of the Morality stage. 
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opening his eyes. At the suggestion of Love Fayned that 
they sing in celebration of their agreement, all join in a 
lyric. '^ They then depart to banquet, being prepared, ac- 
cording to Teloship, to " spare no pence." The triumph- 
ant speech of Love Fayned — 

Be sure then I shall allways prevaile — 

is the last line of the extant portion of the play. 

The piece follows Morality tradition, clearly enough, in 
regard to structure. As to purpose, it may be readily 
classified with the drama of Protestant controversy on the 
basis of certain obvious allusions. A definitely anti- 
Papist temper is indicated by the speech of Palshode 
(v. 217) :— 

I reigne as an Imperiall magystrate at rome. 

Further evidence of the same kind is found in the oath 
" by the masse " which is constantly in the mouths of 
Falshode and Love Fayned (pp. 89, 109, 113, 115, 119, 
122, 132), in contrast to the pious evangelical utterances 
of Love Unfayned and Familiaritie. The bounds may, 
however, be drawn more narrowly within the general area 
of Dissent, by a comparison of certain passages in the 
play with the characteristic features of the Anabaptist 
movement in England. Such a comparison has led me to 
the following interpretation of the action: Feloship, type 
of the man desirous of some religious affiliation, is brought 
to a state of virtue by the Anabaptists, represented by Love 
Unfayned. The latter is supported in his arguments by 
Familiaritie, who stands for the Familist doctrine of 
spiritual love. Feloship ultimately siiccumbs to the joint 
forces of the Papacy and the Church of England, personi- 

' Stage direction " cantant." 
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fied in Falshode and Love Fayned,* who have made com- 
mon cause against their common enemy, Anabaptism. 

Before attempting to establish this interpretation, it 
will be well to indicate briefly the course of the Anabaptist 
movement in England,^ and the attitude taken toward it by 
the authorities. Although a few sporadic cases of the here- 
sy come to light previous to the reign of Elizabeth,^" the 

' " Falshode " certainly stands for the Church of Eome (cf. v. 217) , 
and " Love Fayned " is a fitting title for the Church that had, from 
a dissenting point of view, only pretended reform. 

"A bibliography for the history of Anabaptism on the Continent 
will be found in the Gamhridge Modern History, vol. rt; see also 
Karl Kautsky, Gommuniam in Central Europe before the Beforma- 
tion, translated by J. L. and E. J. Milliken, London, 1892, ch. v. 
For the history of the English Anabaptists, the standard work of 
reference is Mr. Champlin Burrage's The Early English Dissenters 
in the Light of Recent Research, Cambridge, 1912. In this work, 
tht Anabaptists are discussed with special reference to their religious 
dogma; the matters of their social theory and standards of living, 
points with which the present article is specially concerned, are not 
touched upon. An article by Mr. Richard Heath, The Anabaptists 
and their English Descendants, Contemporary Review, vol. usx, pp. 
389-407, contains valuable references, but disregards chronology in 
its arrangement of data. 

" John Foxe records that in 1535 ten Dutchmen " counted for 
Anabaptists " were burned in London and other English cities ( Acts 
and Monuments, London, 1684, vol. II, p. 270, col. 1; the Registers 
of London cited as authority). Mr. A. F. Pollard, citing Acts of 
the P. C. 1552-54, pp. 131-138, states that in these years " there was 
a sect newly sprung up in Kent," and that ecclesiastical authorities 
regarded Knox as "a great confounder of these Anabaptists" (Pol. 
Hist, of Eng., N. Y., 1910, vol. vi, p. 68). Strype records that in 
1550 Archbishop Parker served on a commission " empowered to 
correct and punish " the Anabaptists {Life and Acts of Matthew 
Parker, Oxford, 1821, vol. i, p. 54) ; and the Articles of the Convo- 
cation of 1552 condemn the Anabaptist theory of property {Litur- 
gies of King Edward YI, Parker Soc., vol. XIV, pp. 536, 548). All 
recent historians agree that at this time the popular signification 
of the term " Anabaptist " was extremely vague, a circumstance 
which renders much of the testimonial evidence on the subject some- 
what elusive. 
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Anabaptists did not acHeve a collective importance until 
after her accession.^^ She issued a proclamation against 
them in 1568, ordering " all manner of persona born 
either in forreigne parts, or in her Majesties dominions, 
that have conceaved any manner of such heretical opinions 
as the Anabaptists do hold," to leave the realm within 
twenty days.^^ In 1575, according to Archbishop Parker, 
" great numbers of Anabaptists were taken." ^^ The sect 
made slow headway, but persisted. Mr. Padelford has 
proved, it would seem beyond dispute, that the Anabaptists 
are the object of Spenser's attack in the allegory of Arte- 
gall and the giant (F. Q., Bk. v. Canto 2, st. 29-54), and 
the satirical narrative of the Eox and the Ape {M. H. T. 
w. 129-149).^* The first definitely organized congrega- 
tions of Anabaptists in England appear in the early years 
of the seventeenth century.^® The Anabaptists now begin 
to be articulate as a group ; pamphlets in defense of their 
doctrines appear in increasing numbers, and hostile re- 

" Cf. Strype, Life and Acts of John WMtgift, Oxford, 1822, vol. I, 
pp. 71-73. 

" Strype, Life and Acts of Archbishop Orindal, Oxford, 1821, pp. 
180-191. The proclamation is referred to also by Camden, History 
of the Most Renowned and Victorious Princess Elizabeth, London, 
1688, Bk. I, p. 48. 

"Strype, Parker, vol. n, p. 424. Mr. Pollard (op. cit, p. 366) 
states that in 1575 Guaras spoke of the presence of Anabaptists m 
London; and that on July 22 of the same year two Flemish Ana- 
baptists were burnt at Smithfleld. 

" " Spenser's Arraignment of the Anabaptists," Jour. Eng. and 
Ger. Phil., vol. xn, pp. 434-448. 

"Cf. Burrage, op. oit., vol. I, p. 251. The first English Anabaptist 
congregation to be settled in England was that led by Thomas 
Helwys and John Murton, according to Mr. Burrage. Its members 
had previously belonged to an English Anabaptist group in Holland, 
but established themselves in London about 1611-1612. Mr. Burrage 
believes that other congregations may have been organized in various 
counties prior to 1620. 
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sponses are drawn forth.^' Evidence of the growing 
strength of the sect, and of the suspicion with which it was 
regarded by the aristocracy, is to be found at numerous 
points in the Autobiography of D'Ewes. He writes in 
eulogy of the king's efforts, in 1617, to suppress Ana- 
baptism;^'^ and again in 1625 he commends the king's 
" care to maintain the doctrine of England pure and 
simple " against various " blasphemous Anabaptists." ^^ 
That the sect achieved a degree of power regarded as 
dangerous, is suggested by D'Ewes' statement that in 1628 
" the Duke of Buckingham procured himself to be elected 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge by the Ar- 
minian party, or enemies of God's grace and providence 
which till of late years have called themselves Anabap- 
tists." ^® It is not necessary here to follow further the 
history of the movement, which gains in strength and 
undergoes numerous modifications during the Civil War 
and Protectorate. In the heated sectarianism of that 
period, the elements of various religious groups were dis- 
engaged and recombined, and the identity of the Ana- 
baptists became merged with that of new denominations 
that had taken rise within their own ranks.^" 

An interpretation of Love Fayned and Unfayned as 
an Anabaptist document would, it is seen, meet no diffi- 
culties of chronology. The period to which the ms. of 

"Cf. Burrage, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 251-269, lor titles of works 
appearing between 1611 and 1624. 

" Ed. Halliwell, London, 1845, vol. i, pp. 97-98. 

"Ibid., pp. 264-265. 

"Ibid., pp. 388-389. He had written in 1620 (cf. vol. i, p. 142) 
that "no Anabaptistical or Pelasgian heresies against God's grace 
and providence were then stirring " at Cambridge. 

*• The question ol the later developments of Anabaptism and of its 
relation to the tenets of the modern Baptists and Quakers, is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Burrage and Mr. Heath. 
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the play belongs is a time when the Anabaptist movement 
was beginning to define itself somewhat positively, and 
the Anabaptists were sufficiently in the foreground of pub- 
lic affairs to be on the defensive. A kind of precedent 
for the expression of their views in dramatic form (or an 
approximation to dramatic form) was, moreover, not lack- 
ing; one of the most widely-known of the doctrinal pam- 
phlets, A Description of what Ood hath predestined con- 
cerning Man, is described, by the author of a hostile reply, 
as "A Dialogue," and a work by the Anabaptist leader 
Murton is entitled Objections answered in Dialogue 
Form.^^ Let us turn, then, to a consideration of the prin- 
ciples and manner of life of the Anabaptists. 

The basic Anabaptist doctrines are recorded by Bernard 
Kotmann, one of the pioneers of the sect on the Continent, 
in the Restitution rechter und gesunder christlicher 
lehre,^^ first printed at Miinster in 1534. Herein are 
presented the Anabaptists' interpretation of the Fall, In- 
carnation and Redemption; their objections to infant 
baptism; their belief in their organization as the true 
Church of Christ, in justification by works, and in com- 
munity of property; and their views as to the Eucharist, 
the rights of husband and wife in marriage, the future 
kingdom of Christ on earth, the proper attitude toward 
civil authorities, and the use of the sword. It is with the 
social theories expressed in Chap, xviii, " Van Leeff- 
liker gemeinschap der Hilligen," that we shall be chiefly 

"Cf. Burrage, op. ait., vol. i, pp. 257, 258. An attack upon the 
Anabaptists through the medium of drama, such as Bale's indictment 
in Kynge Johan (Manly, Specimens, vol. i, p. 616, w. 2591-2596), 
might moreover have called forth a response in kind. 

"Ed. Max Niemeyer, in Neudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke dea 
XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts, No. 77-78 (FVugschriften aus der 
Reformationssieit, No. vm, Halle, 1888). 
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concerned, as Love Fayned and Unfayned does not at any 
point touch upon matters of religious dogma. ^^ Various 
documents which present, from both hostile and sympa- 
thetic points of view, the character and customs of the 
Anabaptists, offer further material for comparison with 
the play. 

The central point in establishing the Anabaptist charac- 
ter of Love Fayned and Unfayned rests upon the passages 
which have to do with Feloship's property. According to 
Love Fayned and Falshode, the other two characters in- 
tend to strip Feloship of his possessions and reduce him to 
beggary. "A beggar they do tearme youe" (v. 155) 
Falshode taunts Feloship; and adjures him further (v. 

170) :— 

Must youe give to ye b^gars all that youe have? 

Love Fayned describes the habitual operations by which 
they get possession of wealth (w. 184-195) : — 

Marke me nowe adayes yf there be an heire of lande 

howe they practyse by falshode to have yt out of his hande 

well yf youe should study familiaritie to please 

where youe be a gentleman should not be worth two p(ease) 

oh they will cap hime and sugred words render 

they will seme as that much your selfe they do tender 

all is to have your lands in theyre possession 

which yf the may attayne by any eondicion 

then may ye go alone wyth a flea in youre ear 

yender goeth the ayre of lyn ye may se by his geare. 

let him packe as a begger vnto the beggers shoole 

such ys the end of everye foole. 

Feloship's reply shows that it is his regard for his pos- 
sessions which has been appealed to (w. 202-203) : — 

I se my lande might have come from hundreth to pence 
they would have Intysed me to suche expence. 



"A possible exception is a vague reference to justification by 
works, to be considered later. 
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Love TJnfayned and Familiaritie would apparently have 
constrained Feloship to give his property completely into 
their hands. Translated, this situation seems to illustrate 
the Anabaptist principle which denied the right of private 
ownership. 

This tenet, which excluded from the community of the 
elect all who refused to give their possessions into a com- 
mon fund,^* was the object of early ^^ and persistent hos- 
tility. The voice of the Church was lifted up against it 
repeatedly. Bishop Hooper, in the Articles concerning 
Christian Religion, vsrrites : "Item, that the doctrine of the 
Anabaptists . . . affirming all manner of goods and chattels 
to be in common . . . and such other like doctrines and their 
sects are very pernicious and damnable." ^' Thomas 
Rogers, who makes frequent reference to Anabaptist 
heresies, attacks the principle in his exposition of Article 
38 : " The riches and goods of Christians as touching the 
right, title and possession of the same are not common 
... Of another mind are the Anabaptists."*^ BuUinger 
also preached against them : " But because there is no 
small number of that furious sect of Anabaptists, which 
deny this propriety of several possessions, I will by some 
evident testimonies of scripture declare that it is both 

"Cf. Restitution, p. 71. 

"Perhaps the earliest recorded charge is a statement in the 
Heresies Condemned in 15S0 (cited by Mr. Heath, op. oit., p. 401) 
to the effect that the Anabaptists said, " The woorst Turke lyving 
hath as much right to my goodes as his nede, as my own household 
or I myselfe." 

"Later Writings of Bishop Hooper, Parker Society, vol. xxvii, 
p. 121. For other expressions of Bishop Hooper on this point, see 
the same volume, pp. 42, 76 (noted also by Mr. Padelford, op. oit.). 

" Rogers, The Oaiholic Doctrine of the Church of England, an 
Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles: Parker Soc, vol. XLV, p. 
352. See also p. 355, and the references to Bale, Mystery of Ini- 
quity (Geneva, 1545), on p. 353. 
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allowed and ratified of all." *' There is a corroborative 
passage in the Histoire des Andbaptistes of Pere Ca- 
tron,*® a volume which, although not a primary authority, 
may be cited, since it is based on the works of contempora- 
ries of the Anabaptists. The author states that the Ana- 
baptists called themselves apostles because "ils abandon- 
naient leurs fenimes, leurs enfans, & leurs professions, 
pour courir ga et la sans souliers, sans bourse & sans ar- 
gent ; qu'ils . . . voulaient que toutes choses fussent com- 
munes." 

It is unnecessary to pile up instances *° of the opposition 
aroused by this revolutionary principle. That the Ana- 
baptists, like Love Unfayned and Familiaritie, were sus- 
pected of self-interest is less easy to establish except under 
the general fact that they were repeatedly branded " hypo- 
crites " on various grounds. Whitgift refers to their 
" hypocrisy and straitness of life," saying that they " pre- 
tended all their doings the glory of God, the edifying of 
the Church, and the purity of the Gospel." ^^ Pere Ca- 
tron, referring to the Anabaptists' practices in 1608, con- 

" Bullinger, Decades, Parker Soc, vol. ix, p. 18. 

"Histoire des Anabaptistes, Contenant leur Doatrine, les Diverses 
Opinions qui les divisent en pltisieu/rs sectes, les troubles qu'ils ont 
oaus4z & enfin tout oe qui s'est passi de plits considerable i leur 
4gard depuis Van 1521, jusques d present. The work gives the 
history of Anabaptism on the Continent from 1521 to about 1640 
(the last date mentioned in the book). Editions were issued in 1695 
(Paris) and 1699, 1700, 1702 (Amsterdam). The references given 
in this study are from a copy of the edition of 1700, " A Amsterdam, 
chez Jaques Desbordes, devant le Comptoir de Cologne, MDCC," 
owned by the Library of the University of Pennsylvania. The pas- 
sage cited above is found on p. 6. 

" One may refer also to a tract entitled A Wa/ming for England, 
Harleian Misc., vol. v, p. 259. Mr. Padelford's paper, referred to 
above, deals almost wholly with this point. 

"Strype, Whitgift, vol. i, p. 73. This passage, and others from 
the Life of Whitgift, are referred to also by Mr. Padelford, op. dt. 

10 
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aiders that they upheld community of possessions as a bait 
for the masses. " Pour attirer la Populace, ils mettoient 
leurs biens en communaute, & faisoient provision d'une 
quantite de ble, dont ils nourrissoient les pauvres, ce que 
ne contribuent pas peu a I'accroissement de leur Parti." ^^ 
It is hardly possible that the upholders of a theory of the 
equalization of property should have escaped the accusa- 
tion of greed.^^ 

The allusions made by Falshode to the appearance and 
mien of his opponents, are to be explained also by refer- 
ence to earlier and contemporary characterizations of the 
Anabaptists. He advises Felodiip to — 

Marke there wede & there pretensed holynes. 

they would make one believe they were men of greate godlines. 

Their " wede " appears to have been, if not actually beg- 
garly, at least so uniformly simple and plain as to mark 
them out from the rest of the world. " They were humbly 
clad in coarse cloth and broad felt hats," says Johannes 
Gesler, who, according to Keller, knew the St. Gall Ana- 
baptists personally.^* The Hisioire des Anabaptistes de- 
scribes thus the so-called " Emissaries " sent out by the 
Anabaptists of Moravia: — 

Ces Emissaires . . . scavoient I'art de gagner les Esprits par une 
Saintet^ apparente, — 

quite literally a "pretensed holynes." Again, a few 
lines later : — 

" Hist, des Anal., p. 251. 

" It is interesting in this connection to note the attitude of Strype, 
who might have been Whitgift as far as ecclesiastical antipathies 
were concerned. He entertains just such suspicions of the Puritan 
reformers: "and perhaps . . . they had their eye upon the revenues 
of the Church " (WUtgift, vol. l, p. 57). 

»* Keller, Ein Apostel der Wiedertaufer, p. 65 ; cited by Mr. Heath, 
Gontemp. Rev., vol. lix, p. 396. The work of Keller has not been 
accessible for me. 
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A les voir, on les auroient pris pour des Saints, tant ils faisoient 
paroltre de modestie et de pi6t6. On les voyait avec des habits 
extr^mement simples, un baton Si la main, la yue baiss€e, & la 
douceur peinte sur la visage, faisant paroltre une patience & une 
bontS toute extraordinaire. Et c'gtait par tout ce beau dehors qu'ils 
s'introduisent chez les personnes les plus riches, & les attiroient dans 
leur societe." 

This statement would seem to cover exactly the situation 
of Feloship, who is classed among " personnes les plus 
riches," and who, according to a hostile view of the mat- 
ter, is being deceived by " douceur peinte sur la visage." 
Testimony from a pamphlet called Mock-Majesty, or the 
Siege of Munster/^ is useful here. The author states 
that Satan, the spirit animating the Anabaptists, has been 
obliged, after the ruin of his hopes by the disaster at 
Munster, to plan more subtle means to gain his ends. 

He that will undertake to inveagle, and draw men into snares, 
must by no means aflfect empire and command, much less act the 
tyrant. This being detested alike by all men, and all eyes being 
broad open to observe and interpret, whereto such counsels tend, 
they must go to work by more subtle means, as it were by-paths, 
if they intend their designs shall obtain their wished-for issue, and 
take effect. 

Among these " subtle means " are mentioned : — 

a sordid and uncouth attire, a behaviour of the countenance to 
composedness and austerity; . . . with an outward profession . . . 
of extraordinary humility in themselves. By these means, indeed, 
and by such close policy as this, even wise men have been over- 
reached." 



" Hist, des Anai., p. 250. 

"Mock-Majesty, or the Siege of Munster, London, printed for 
J. S. and L. C. 1644; reprinted in the Ma/rleian Miscellany, vol. v, 
pp. 455-478. 

"Earl. Misoi., vol. v, p. 471. The use of the word "policy" in 
the passage quoted is especially interesting, as the term is used by 
the adversaries of Anabaptism in the play. Love Fayned advises 
Falshode (v. 135) :— 

We must worke by pollicyes for to converte his mynde. 
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Certain other points in the speech of Falshode are 

difficult to explain except as shafts originally directed 

against the Anabaptists, caught and sent back by the 

dramatist. 

Thoughe some maw should say that of wealthe thowe hast plentye 
thowe must allwayes f ayne that thy purse ys but emptye, 

uttered by Falshode (w. 95-96) in the course of his eulo- 
gy of deceit, reads like a paraphrase of some such indict- 
ment as Bishop Whitgift's : " That they " (the Anabap- 
tist?) " could not teach truly, because they had great 
livings, and lived wealthily and pleasantly." ^^ Again, 
the cryptic lines that follow immediately: — 

I praye ye what man goeth throwe the wode 
but he that can play two faces in one hode, — 

can be explained on no other ground, so far as I can see, 
except as echoing a charge against Anabaptist methods of 
propaganda. The Histoire des Anabaptistes gives signifi- 
cant testimony here. About Pentecost, the author states, 
(in discussing affairs in 1600), it was customary to send 
out from various Anabaptist centres emissaries who should 
spread the faith in new fields. The procedure of the emis- 
saries was as follows : — 

De peur d'gtre decouverts, ils ne prenoient pas la route ordinaire, 
mais ils passoient par des lieux £cartez, dans des bois" & dans des 
montagnes, dont ils connoissoient tous les passages.* 



" Strype, Whitgift, vol. I, p. 71. This accusation is of course at 
variance with the direct testimony elsewhere adduced as to the 
simple way of life of the Anabaptists. 

" Italics mine. 

"Hist, des Anah., p. 250. The passage has reference to the prac- 
tices of Anabaptists in Moravia, but the methods of the parent sect 
on the Continent would naturally be communicated to the groups in 
England. The title of the first edition of the Hist, des Anah. 
(Paris, 1695) indeed contains the phrase "tant en AUemagne & 
HoUande, qu'Angleterre." 
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One notes also that the good characters in the play 
exhibit a marked hostility toward mirth per se, which 
corresponds to the attitude toward the pleasures of life 
repeatedly attributed to the Anabaptists. That the wicked 
characters in the play should have all the fun is of course 
quite in the Morality tradition; but in this case the fun 
is of such an innocuous and stiff-kneed sort as to indicate 
an uncommonly staid bias on the part of the author. The 
speech of Love Fayned to Falshode (v, 10) : — 

Be mery, man, let lamentations pass, — 

might not in itself carry an indictment of merrymaking, 
were it not for the fact that the good characters obvious- 
ly avoid such expressions. The banqueting revel, too, to 
which the two wicked characters carry off Feloship after 
their victory, seems much too tame a prospect to call forth 
reproach from any but the most ascetic. The author's 
point of view harmonizes completely with that attributed 
to the Anabaptists *^ by Whitgift. " They earnestly cried 
out against pride and gluttony, &c. They spake much 
of mortification; they pretended great gravity; they 
sighed; they seldom or never laughed; they were very 
austere in reprehending." *^ Again, in Mock Majesty, 
we find mentioned among their Machiavellian methods, 
" a hanging of the head with dejected looks, frequent 
fastings." Bullinger disapproved their extreme aus- 
terity: " This " (the legitimacy of reasonable pleasures) 

" It is true that this characteristic fits equally well the " Psalm- 
singing Puritan," but this circumstance hardly warrants the con- 
sideration of a possible Puritan source for the play. A Puritan of 
the less genial type who was sympathetic with the stage, would 
be an anomaly. 

"Strype, Whitgift, vol. I, p. 73. The Bishop adds, "They talk 
gloriously," a phrase applying well enough to the Evangelical fer- 
vour of Love Unfayned's address to Feloship (w. 25-60). 
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" do I somewhat more largely declare, because of the 
Anabaptists, and certain senseless Stoics and other new 
sprung up hypocrites, the Carthusian monks, who with 
most tragical outcries condemn all allowable pleasures and 
lawful delights." " 

A further significant difference between the good and 
evil characters appears in their manner of address. 
Familiaritie addresses Love Unf ayned as " loving brother " 
(v. 8) ; the latter uses the same term in greeting him 
(v. 13); and later (v. 67), Familiaritie speaks to 
" brother love unfayned." ** They address one another 
as " Feloship," " Familiaritie," etc., always without pre- 
fix. Falshode, on the other hand announces his en- 
trance with a "God save ye, my masters!" (v. 21) ad- 
dressed to the audience. Later he addresses the hero as 
" Master Feloship " (v. 140) ; and Love Fayned calls 
Feloship "syr" (v. 144). Whitgift again supplies us 
with testimony as to Anabaptist *^ usage. " They gave 
honour and reverence to none. And they used to speak 
to such as were in authority without any signification of 
honour. Neither would they call men by their titles, and 
answered churlishly." *® 

It seems probable further that the speech of Love 
Fayned in reference to Love Unfayned and Familiaritie 
(w. 158-159):— 

"BuUinger, Decades, Parker Soc, vol. ix, pp. 57-58. 

" It is true that Falshode calls Love Fayned " deare brother," but 
he uses the term in an obviously mocking spirit. Love Fayned like- 
wise speaks scornfully of " love vnfayned, that brother." 

" With certain groups of Puritans, also, the usual mode of address 
was "sister" and "brother" (cf. Trevelyan, England Under the 
Stuarts, Oxford, 1904, p. 65). 

" Strype, Whitgift, vol. I, p. 72 ; cf . also Life and Aots of John 
Aylmer, Oxford, 1821, p. 17. Rogers states that "the Anabaptists 
condemn all superiority among men, saying, that every man should 
be equal for calling" (Parker Soc, vol. xlv, p. 330). 
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hange the slaves hang them yf they come in my wa(ye) 
what do I force withe my sword theme to slaye? — 

is an indirect medium for the protest of the Anabap- 
tists against persecution. One of the charges hrought 
against them by Bishop Whitgift is that they " com- 
plained much of persecution, and bragged that they de- 
fended their cause not only with words but with the 
shedding of blood." " 

A final detail, perhaps of less certain significance, may 
be added. Love TJnfayned's statement that he is continu- 
ally occupied with good works (v. 38) : — 

in labors good to spend my time I love do never cease, — 

may reflect the Anabaptist dogma of justification by 
works.** Frequent charges were brought against the Ana- 
baptists on this head ; Rogers classes the sect among false 
believers who " teach that man is justified ... by works 
without faith." *» 

Love Fayned and Unfayned, then, bears out in a num- 
ber of respects the hypothesis of Anabaptist authorship ; 
the speeches of the good characters reflect Anabaptist prin- 
ciples, and those of the evil characters echo accusations 
against the sect. One characteristic of the play, how- 
ever, leads us to infer an auxiliary influence. This char- 
acteristic is the insistent stress, in the play, upon the 
idea of spiritual love, which becomes an especially posi- 
tive emphasis in the speeches of Love TJnfayned. The 

« Strype, Whitgift, vol. i, p. 72. 

* Cf. Restitution, eh. ix. 

" Catholic Doctrine, Parker Soc., vol. xlv, p. 53 ; he refers to 
Bale, Mystery of Iniquity, p. 53. Bale perhaps has the Anabaptists 
in mind also in the attack upon certain " hypocrites " who believe in 
"will-works," found in Qod's Promises (ed. Hazlitt-Dodsley, Old 
Plays, 1874, vol. i, p. 322). Cf. also Padelford, op. (At., pp. 445-446. 
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frequent repetition of the word " love " indicates that the 
conception had, in the playwright's mind, the directing 
force of a dogma. It is true that a belief in " loving 
the brotherhood " was a fundamental Anabaptist doc- 
trine, but it is with a contemporary group that the doc- 
trine of love is put forward as the all-important and all- 
embracing tenet. This group is the Family of Love, or 
Familists.'" With these, love is literally the "blessed 
word"; it appears in the titles of almost all the works 
of Henry Nicholas, the founder,^^ and serves as a nuclear 
term for much of the expression of Familist faith. " The 
fundamental doctrine of H. N.," "^ in the words of Mr. 
Thomas, " and that which was the reason of the existence 
of the sect was that of love." ®* The manner in which 
the phraseology of Familist mysticism helped to give the 
conception the semblance of a definite creed is illustrated 
by the following extracts (cited by Mr. Thomas) from 
A Figure of the True and Spiritual Tabernacle, one of 
the works of Nicholas that circulated in England in 
translation. 

" The Love is the Light of the world " ; " the Love is the gracious 
word of the Lord, or bread of Life, which is come to us out of 
heaven. For the Love is essentially of the very true good, the head- 
sum of the commandment and the bond of perfection. Through 
which Love the secret Treasures of God the Father and the abundant 
Riches of his spiritual and heavenly goods be revealed." ..." For 
the end, or the perfection of all things (namely the chief sum of all 



"For the history of the Familist movement, see the monograph 
of Mr. A. C. Thomas, The Family of Love, or FamiKsts, Haverford 
College Studies, No. 12 ( 1893 ) , and Burrage, op. oit., vol. i, ch. vm. 

"Cf. the article by Miss C. Fell Smith in the Dictionary of 
National Biography; a list is there given of the works of Nicholas, 
with the English titles of such as were translated. 

" Nicholas is often referred to as " H. N.," the signature which he 
appended to most of his writings. 

" Op. cit., p. 33. 
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good, or all what one can name for righteousness and truth) that 
is the Love: Yea, all what is to be known or understood of the 
godly things, that is the Love." " 

There is obviously nothing in these generalizations that 
is at variance with Anabaptist theology, since they mere- 
ly embody one of the tenets of Christian belief, " God 
is love." This belief, however, the followers of Nicholas 
had made, in a sense, distinctively their own by reiterating 
it until it became the characteristic formula of the group. 
It is, I believe to some such explicit and positive force 
as that supplied by Familist doctrine that we must refer 
the striking emphasis on " spiritual love " in the play we 
are considering. 

The conclusion that Familist thought influenced the 
play in this respect involves, again, no chronological dif- 
ficulties, as the Familist movement in England was prac- 
tically contemporaneous with the rise of Anabaptism. 
The Familists appear first in English records of 1552- 
55,®^ but they seem not to have come into public notice 
until 1575. Strype states that " about this time a Sect 
that went by the name of the Family of Love began to 
be taken notice of," ^^ and it is in this year that they 
presented to Parliament "An Apology for the Service of 
Love and the people that own it, commonly called the 
Family of Love." To this was appended "A Brief Re- 
hearsal of the Belief of the Good-willing in England 
which are named the Family of Love, With the Con- 
fession of their upright Christian Religion against the 

"Ibid., p. 33. 

"Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

" Annals of the Reformastion, London, 1725, vol. n, p. 375. Baker's 
Chronicle has no record of Familists in England until "the 23d 
year of Elizabeth," and states that in this year several of H. N.'s 
books were " by Proclamation commanded to be burnt " ( Chronicle 
of the Kings of England, London, 1769, p. 367). 
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false Accusation of their Against-speakers." '*'' Camden 
speaks of them as " troubling the peace of the Church " 
in 1580, naming certain of their works which were then 
circulating in England;^® and in the same year bills for 
the suppression of the Familists were passed in the House 
of Commons.®^ A petition which they presented to 
James in 1604 '** indicates that there was some agita- 
tion against them at this time; but not until 1645 do 
they again come into prominence. In this year the 
preaching of a man named Eandal appears to have added 
numbers to the sect.®^ Strype states, probably in ref- 
erence to this situation, that the Familists "appeared 
again openly in the Time of the Anarchy in the last 
age." ®^ He speaks of them as extinct in his own day: 
" For, I remember, a Gentleman, a great admirer of that 
Sect within less than twenty years ago, told me that 
there was then but one of the Family of Love alive, and 
he an old man." ®* 

Although the religious sentiment characteristic of the 
followers of ^Nicholas is reflected in Love Fayned and 
Unfayned, the author of the play cannot have been a 
convinced and consistent Familist. To establish a com- 
plete set of differentia is, of course, practically out of 
the question, on account of the confused use of terms in 
the controversy of the period.®* Any one sect may be 

•' Strype, Annals, vol. n, pp. 375-377. 

" History of Elizabeth, p. 48. 

"Commons Journals, vol. i, pp. 128-130; cited by Miss Smith. 

" Fuller, Church History of Britain, London, 1868, vol. ill, p. 239. 

•'Strype, Atmals, vol. n, p. 600. 

"Hid., vol. I, p. 378. 

" Ihid., vol. I, p. 378. The date of the first edition of the Annals 
is 1709-08, so that the last Familist known to Strype would have 
been an old man in 1688. 

"Strype affirms that Anabaptists sheltered themselves under the 
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charged with certain incidental errors of another; for 
example, the writer of a pamphlet which appeared in 
1579 says that Familism was " the most pestiferous and 
deadly heresy of all other. Because there was not al- 
most any one particular erroneous and schismatical Fan- 
tasy, whereof the Family of Love had not horrowed one 
branch or other thereof." '"^ The extent to which the 
Familists practised the principle of communistic owner- 
ship is, in particular, difficult to define on account of 
conflicting testimony. One of the indictments listed in 
the Apology of 1575 is that " they desired that all Men's 
goods should be in common." Rogers accuses them on 
the same grounds; he finds authority in an antagonistic 
pamphlet which appeared in London in 1579, entitled 
A Displaying of the Family of Love,^^ and also in H. 
N.'s Spiritual Land of Peace.^'' The principle of com- 
munity of goods is, on the other hand, not included in 
the Rehearsal of Belief appended to the Apology, and 
hence would seem not to have been actively defended by 
the English Familists. On one point, however, there is 
unequivocal evidence, on the basis of which we may bar 
from consideration a possible Familist origin for the 
play. The Family of Love as a body, never spoke out 
against the Church of Eome; they exhibited, in fact, a 
passive, quasi-sympathetic attitude toward the Papacy. 
Their attitude is perhaps exaggerated by the Bishop of 
Winchester, in " certain notes " made by him on H. 
N.'s Evangelium Begni, but his comment is significant: 

name of the Familists (Atvnals, vol. n, p. 379), and in the petition 
referred to above, the Familists showed resentment at having been 
classed in popular opinion with the Anabaptists. 

" Strype, Annals, vol. n, p. 377. 

"Rogers, GathoUc Doctrine, Parker Soc, vol. sxv, p. 355. 

" lUd., p. 354. 
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And although the author had not set to his name, yet it should 
seem to be some friar's doing or some other that favoured the 
Church of Rome. . . . The Pope he calleth the Chief Anointed, the 
Chief Bishop, the High Priest who hath his being in the most holy 
Sanctuary of true and perfect Holiness, most holy Father." 

Rogers speaks of "the half-Papists, the Family of 
Love" ; ®® and a hostile pamphlet entitled A Confuta- 
tion of Certain Articles (a response to the Evangelivm 
Begni) accuses them of sympathy for the rites and cere- 
monies of the Church of Rome.''*' One may note, final- 
ly, the case of one Anthony Randal, an English minister 
deposed in 1581 for his Familist sympathies. Although 
he " neither approved of the Romish Church, nor yet of 
this of ours," he " held it not lawful to speak a word 
against either." ''^ No orthodox member of the Family 
of Love could have penned such a reference to the Pope 
as Falshode's self-characterization, 

I reigne as an Imperiall magystrate at Bome, 

and the numerous mocking allusions to the mass. 

Love Fayned and Unfayned cannot then be regarded 
as reflecting a point of view consistently Familist. 
Nevertheless, the correspondence between the emphasis 
upon love in the play and the tenor of Familist literature 
must be taken into consideration. The character Famili- 
aritie, too, must be accounted for; the name is difficult 
to explain except as a derivative of "Family." '^^ It may 

" Strype, Annals, vol. n, p. 589. 

" Cath. Doct., Parker Soc, vol. XLV, p. 187. 

" Strype, Annals, vol. n, p. 598. 

"■Ibid., p. 421. 

" It may be well to note the difference between the significance 
of the name Familiaritie in this play, and the use of the same term 
by the editor of Lyndesay's Three Estates (EETS, vol. xxxvn) to 
render Hameliness of the original. Hameliness, a kind of boisterous 
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be noted further tliat a precedent for dramatic expres- 
sion existed in Pamilist as well as in Anabaptist litera- 
ture; there is extant an English translation of a work 
by H. N. entitled Comedia, A Work in Byrne Con- 
tayning An Enterlude of Myndes witnessing the Man's 
Fall from God and Christy Translated out of the Base- 
Almayne into Englishf^ and the Apology of 1575 is 
" set forth dialogue-wise, between the Citizen, the Coun- 
try-man and an Exile." ^* Inferences from all the data 
that have been presented can only be reconciled under 
the hypothesis that the author of Love Fayned and Un- 
fayned was an eclectic dissenter, wholly sympathetic with 
Anabaptist principles of Separatism and conmitinism, but 
impregnated with the mystic spiritual teachings of the 
Family of Love. 

Such a point of view is well within the possibilities. 
For the type of composite religious sympathy that I 
have described, there is, in fact, a striking historic illus- 
tration. One of the well-known controversialists of the 
period, Edmond Jessop, was at some time previous to 
1623 an Anabaptist; but, as we learn from his own state- 
ment, he leaned strongly toward Familist principles even 
while in the Anabaptist camp. In the Discovery of the 

wantou, la a character diametrically opposite to the pious homilist 
Familiaritie. 

That the name Familiaritie has reference to one of the lesser 
" Families " of the period — the Family of the Mount, the Family of 
the Essentialists, etc. — ^is wholly improbable. The peculiarities of 
these minor sects (cf. Strype, Annals, vol. i, pp. 379-380) are not 
reflected in Love Fayned and Unfayned. 

"A copy is owned by the Bodleian Library; Miss Smith {loo. eit.) 
gives the catalogue number as ms. Bodl. M257. Creizenach, Ge- 
sehichte des neueren Dramas, Halle, 1903, vol. m, pp. 527-528, has 
a brief note on the content of the play. He refers to Nicholas, 
however, as a " Wiederttlufer." 

" Strype, Annals, vol. n, p. 375. 
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Errors of the English Anabaptists, published soon after 

his re-conversion to the Church of England, he records 

thus his former divided convictions: 

When I walked with the Anabaptists, . . . though strangely de- 
luded, yet was I kept by the power and providence of God from 
being seduced and led into that destroying and irrecoverable way 
of death before mentioned, namely the Familists, though very nigh 
unto it, having one foote entred therein whiles I walked with the 
Anabaptists aforesaid." 

A somewhat plausible case for Jessop's authorship 
could indeed be constructed, even with due allowance 
made for the temptations of coincidence. The sugges- 
tion does no violence to history or probability. Jessop 
was not without proselytizing zeal while he " walked with 
the Anabaptists," for he seems to have personally spread 
propaganda. According to Mr. Burrage, a letter which 
was sent out at some time previous to 1623 by a London 
Anabaptist, who sought by this means to convert certain 
of his friends to Anabaptism, was in all probability writ- 
ten by Jessop.''^ The fact that he is not known to have 
written dramas counts for little, for the author of the 
play in question is plainly trying a prentice hand. The 
circumstance that the play, though intended for the 
stage,^^ was apparently never acted, bears out the sug- 
gested theory, if we assume that Jessop returned to con- 
formity before his heretical drama saw the light. The 
strongest argument for his authorship is the absence of 
competitors; no other controversialist of the period ex- 
hibits (so far as I know) a like Janus-faced character 
in his religious sympathies. In any event, the historic 
authenticity of his case lends support to the hypothesis 

"Burrage, op. cit., vol. I, p. 266. 

" lUd., pp. 265-266. 

" Cf . vv. 75-76, the opening lines of Falshode's first speech : — 
God save ye, my -masters, god save ye this blessed day 
Why stare ye at me thus I wene ye be come to see a play. 
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I have submitted as to the type of religious motive which 
inspired Love Fayned and Unfayned. 

The locality to which the play is to he assigned is a 
matter that must for the present be left open. If the 
reference to "sainct quintan's hall" which occurs in 
the course of Falshode's invective against " ye beggars " 
could be identified, the play could of course be satisfac- 
torily localized^* Failing that, we can only place it 
generally in the eastern counties, where the Anabaptists 
and Familists flourished in greatest numbers. Proba- 
bilities would be in favor of a home near London, the 
center of Anabaptist activities. 

Love Fayned and Unfayned has, I believe, established 
a claim to more than superficial interest. Its most ob- 
vious appeal is, perhaps, that of the literary curiosity, 
for in form and temper the play is an anachronism; its 
ragged lines and naively inconsequential incident con- 
nect it with the period of rudimentary technique, and 
its allegorical polemics reflect none of the large splendors 
of the contemporary stage. But its real significance is 
not summed up in its reversion to type. Viewed in its 
social bearings, the play stands in direct relation to its 
age, and illumines from a new angle some of the ob- 
scurer aspects of the intellectual life of its generation. 

E. Beateice Daw. 

" Unless the phrase is an obsolete by-word, " sainct quintan's " 
must be a correctional institution or almshouse. The name does 
not, however, appear in Stow's Survey of London, Camden's Britcm- 
nia, or Harrison's Description of England, although all these works 
mention numerous charitable and correctional institutions. Bug- 
dale does not list it among the monastic hostels. It may be one of 
the niimerous unnamed almshouses recorded by Baker in the Chron- 
icle among the " pious works " which he enumerates for each suc- 
cessive reign. The tradition of charitable treatment of vagrants 
is associated with St. Quintin, Bishop of Arvergne and Rovergne; 
cf. Surius, De Probatia Sanctorum Vitis, Cologne, 1618, vol. iv, 
pp. 316-317. 



